CHAPTER XXX
SHELLEY
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SHELLEY AND KEATS are between them probably
responsible for much of the popular English prejudice
against poets and poetry, the belief that the poet is
not quite a man, and usually a good deal less than a
gentleman. This belief, real, if not often expressed in
so many words, was enormously strengthened in the
course of the last century, despite all that was done to
dispel it by Tennyson, who wrote The Charge of the
Light Brigade, and the Ode on the Death of the Duke of
Wellington, and Kipling, who wrote // and The
'Recessional: all of them poems of which the " manly
man " might approve without damage to his self re-
spect. About the second ten years of the century, two
poets attracted wide public attention, and a third was
destined soon to do so. One of the two was Byron,
through whom poetry became associated in the puhlic
mind with " romance " and scandalous goings-on : the
fact that the ladies found him romantic ittaking their
men-folk all the more righteously indignant. The
second was Shelley, around whose name a certain
amount of scandal was also gathered : whose opinions
were, so rumour had it, atheistic and anti-social, till
he had to flee the country as an avowed enemy to God
and government: it being further recorded to his dis-
credit that he had long hair, a high, squeaky voice, and
did not get on well at Eton. Of the third, Keats, little